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research, formulation and control. Only ARTISTA® powder 
paint maintains the brilliant vibrance of each and every 
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SPEAKING _ Mr. P 
sowin 
ALEX L. PICKENS tein hi 
Associate Professor of Art Education \ortor 
University of Georgia, Athens 
where 
knee 
® Should parents have access to the confidential school residents to pay higher taxes and the consequent in- ¢ assm 
records of their children? The recent ruling by New ability of Dearborn Township School District 8 to e itire 
York’s State Department cf Education which said finance its operation. s hool 
parents and guardians “as a matter of law” are en- = The impressive brick structure containing 43. class- 
titled to see such records has started a major contro- rooms, a gymnasium and swimming pool was com- ® For 
versy. Under the state’s ruling parents can have access pleted last summer and was to be the district’s pride s hool 
to their child’s progress reports, grades, 1.Q. scores, and joy. Instead it has become an empty symbol of tem 
achievement test results, medical, psychological and — controversy and frustration. aid i 
psychiatric reports and evaluations of students by edu- = ,_. ee : . lok, 
; , ee ; “ee [wice district voters rejected tax increases to pay for 
cators. The Public Education Association, a local ; : : ; - aid n 
a : ‘ the operation of the school. Some residents, opposing ; 
citizens group, immediately attacked the ruling and : ; a reac 
' td — : taxes to meet operational costs, complained that the 
called on the New York City Board of Education to eye : Sos 
f wali ' building has too many costly frills such as the pool. 
orce a cou eview. ° sear ‘ ° . in: 
se : ; ; Gilbert Rushlaw, president of the board of education, tela 
The Association said that it was “not opposed to the — id that he still hoped the district would be able to has b 
parents receiving as much information about their hersow tansy from the hens or Gnd coms ether war S ssoc 
children as would be helpful, but strongly objected to to open the building before the end of the school year. dosig 
giving parents the right to see confidential files and é~ aidt 
professional reports that might be subject to misinter- to ke 
pretation.” ® New ideas being tried in schools: playe 
Grosse Point, Michigan, has come up with a new and | 
_ : 6 P 
® A three million dollar high school stands empty in 


report card system which uses the traditional A, B, C 
scale in a different way. Instead of a grade for work 
in a particular marking period the cards show a 
cumulative grade for work done since the beginning 


Just off the Press— MeKNIGHT'S new | of hove 


One American literature class in a Des Moines, Iowa, 


Inkster, Michigan, because of the unwillingness of 





high school has 420 pupils and three teachers who 
FREE work with them individually and in small groups 
during the day. 
CRAFT Scranton, Pennsylvania, is making a study of all 1959 
graduates and will repeat the process in 1964. The 
BOOK purpose is to find out how effective the system’s cur- 


riculum and guidance programs are in view of the 
CATALOG graduate’s later educational and occupational exper- 
iences. 


Students in Miami, Florida, who don’t mind getting 
COMPLETE LISTING OF LATEST CRAFTWORK BOOKS. up early can take music, typing and other subjects 
NUMEROUS INTERESTING PROJECTS — STEP-BY-STEP ; 1 


they can’t fit into the regular school day during a 
“HOW-TO” INSTRUCTIONS — PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED special 7:30 A.M. period. An accelerated math class 








TYPICAL CRAFT SUBJECTS COVERED: for able students is scheduled at the same hour. 

* METAL WORK * FABRIC DECORATION 

* SILK SCREEN WORK * BLOCK PRINTING ® One of the country’s leading social critics blames 
* PHOTOGRAPHY * LEATHER CRAFTS three common attitudes for keeping able high school 
* CERAMICS * PLASTICS students with jet-speed minds working at a horse-and- 
* WEAVING * WOOD CARVING 


buggy pace. Vanee Packard claims that these are 
a fear of getting involved, a quest for pleasure and a 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT Publishing Company fear of showing talents. 

DEPT. 838 — Bloomington, Illinois 





Mr. Packard’s views are reported in a pamphlet pub- 
. lished by the Project on Guidance and Motivation of 

ame eevee seminal Superior and Talented Students sponsored by the North 
ssosnconaene Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
ei ; a in 118 high schools. 


oo The pamphlet titled Do Your Dreams Match Your 
Talents? is published by Science Research Associates 


Address 
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of Chicago. The project is aided by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
\ir. Packard notes that the fear of 
siowing talent need not arise in cer- 
t:in high schools. He cites J. Sterling 
Norton High School of Cicero, Illinois, 
where it is possible to pursue excel- 
nce and still gain admiration from 
- assmates. Interestingly at Morton the 
tire first team in football was on the 
hool’s scholastic honor roll last year. 
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Forecast: Look for banks to step up 


‘ 


hool savings programs as part of 
e increasing struggle for the savings 


— 


This income must be spent for such 
things as school lunches, theater tick- 
ets, parties, proms and dates. If every- 
thing is spent on present needs nothing 
is left for major purchases such as a 
camera, a TV set or a second-hand car. 
By putting part of his income in a 
savings bank a player not only acquires 
the money for these purchases-——which 
is the final object of the game—but 
earns interest and avoids paying in- 
terest on indebtedness. The game was 
the idea of Sidney Lerner, a copy- 
writer for Benton and Bowles, the ad- 
vertising agency for the association. 


high schools have sites of 20 or more 
acres; elementary schools should have 
five acres or more. 

New schools must be planned for year- 
round use including parks and _ play- 
grounds. 


Over 90 per cent of lowa’s new schools 
are one story in height built to the 
terrain for better fire protection. 


New schools must be planned with 
shifting interior walls for flexibility in 
changing curricula and techniques of 
instruction. 


Elementary and some junior high 
aid investment dollar, reports Printers schools will call for self-contained 
| .k, the weekly magazine of advertising New trends for future school build- — ¢lassrooms with larger room areas. All 
aid marketing. School savings deposits ings are summarized by Arch Grimes, — schools will need air conditioning, lan- 


Supervisor of Plant Facilities at the 
lowa State Department of Education, in 


ready top $60.5 million. 


guage labs and sound planning for 


(ne clever method being used to plug , developments in audio-visual instruc- 

; ‘ = © a recent issue of the lowa Education tion 
s vings is a Monopoly-like game which ; 

ioe Bulletin. 

has been adopted by the Savings Bank oo 
‘ssociation of New York. The game is He said the following factors dominate ® The University of Illinois will hold 
dsigned to stimulate the idea of thrift thinking about school buildings in 4 Conference on Art Education Satur- 
aid the use of savings banks as a place lowa: day, March 18. Speakers will be Wil- 


keep savings. Using play money a 
player gets $100 income at the start 
id each time around the board. 


School sites must be large enough to 


liam Bealmer, Illinois State Con- 


accommodate program and pupils and 
allow for future expansion. New lowa 


sultant in Art Education: Ted Egri, 
nationally 


(continued on page 42) 





GOTHIC 
ALL-PURPOSE POWDER TEMPERA 
ANSWERS YOUR 
ARTS AND CRAFTS NEEDS 
AT REMARKABLY LOW COST 



















longer do you have to buy a special 
int for each different project. With 
t one basic color material, Gothic 
-Pu"pose Powder Tempera, you can 
' Poster Painting, Finger Painting, 
k Printing, Textile Painting, Oil 
intirg, Spatter Cast, Gesso, Clay 
ora‘ing, Woodenware Decorating, 
Gass Decorating. You and your 
dens will be delighted with the 
ults thanks to the richer tones of 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. 
22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout 
canisters, easily stacked and stored. 
List Price: 85c per canister. Made by 
Sargent, color specialists for schools 
and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your 
classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
ONE part water, by weight, for most 
desirable consistency. Order from your 
school-supply distributor. 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 


Augeit 


illustrated booklet 


Clear and precise instructions on how to use Gothic All-Purpose 





American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 10, N. ¥. l 
Powder Tempera. Mail this coupon today for your free copy. | 
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JEIRLOOM ? 


Art quality in beginning clay work may depend on 
whether students are led to experiment with texture 


until fine pieces begin to grow under their hands. 


By JULIE CREW 


Washington High School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Reprinted from lowa Art Education Bulletin 


A creative experimental approach to ceramics determines 
whether the clay results have meaning and vitality. Work- 
ing with clay may develop an understanding of form and 
texture or it may be simply the making of an ash tray for 
father. Whether father’s ash tray becomes hackneyed bric- 
a-brac or an heirloom depends on the approach. 

In the one case, the student takes his ideas from ash trays 
he has seen. In the other case, experimentation makes him 
aware of texture in everything around him. He experi- 
ences the breaking up of surface to develop light and shade 





te 


Sensitive ballerina illustrates successful 
combining of idea with clay's limitations. 


Bits of nature make wonderful break-ups for texturing 
clay. Beginners may be discouraged by irregularities in 
hand-built work unless they first experiment with texture. 
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Horses, cats, comic dancing figures, sassy penguin-like birds quickly develop from nickel’s worth of clay and freedom 
unlimited. Wall decorations (facing page) grow from tiny prancing horses and beasts of unknown origin mounted on wood. 


and the tactile pleasure of distributing the smooth clay. For 
textured surfaces, his finger or a round, square or sharp 
end of a stick, twigs from trees, seed pods, shells and roots 
or wadded paper may be pushed or imprinted in the soft 
clay. Rollers and stamps may be made by imprinting fragile 
seed pods in soft clay or carving into leather-hard clay and 
firing these to use for repeating textures. Slabs textured in 


Heavy coils provide beginnings of rhythmic figures. One 
coil makes legs, one the head and body and another the 
arms. Coil approach develops humor and action in finished 
work as well as sculptural quality characteristic of clay. 




















dom 
ood. 


o emphasize cookie jar texture, student uses raw 
opper oxide which bleeds green through matt glaze. 











this way may be fired to try glaze samples or cut into simple 
shapes and formed into shallow dishes. For the latter, the 
edges are supported on coils of clay and the center stretched, 
or the slab may be lightly pressed over a simple hump mold. 
Such textured slabs may also be made into tall cylinders, 
edges adhered with slip and bottoms added. Extra pieces 
may be attached for handles, necks or whatever the piece 
suggests. These problems require little emphasis on form 
and allow full concentration on texture. The possibilities 
for experiments are unlimited. 


The form concept seems to develop more slowly and with 
more difficulty. Whether the resultant shape is to be a use- 
ful object or a piece of sculpture, the student must begin 
with a simple basic shape to get a sense of good form. Even 
naturalistic objects retain some of the simple beginning 
forms. Circles, squares or triangles with corners rounded 
give slab work strength and simplicity. Clay is so easily 
pushed and changed that fussiness and weak curves easily 
develop. These seem natural in the wet material, but if 
frozen into that shape by firing the resulting piece lacks 
strength. Obviously a student needs to see many experimen- 
tal pieces to know the results of different ways of working. 
Bent and formed slabs lead into solid sculptural pieces. Pat- 
ting the clay into balls, eggs or other ovoid forms gives the 
student a “touch” sense of good sculptured form. Then 

















Quick forms may be admired, destroyed 
—or left to say, ‘Goody, it's spring!’’ 


developing the ball into a pinch pot or the egg into a bird 
gives him a realization of how the clay may develop. The 
finished pieces retain some of the strong basic shapes. 

Heavy coils provide the beginnings of rhythmic figures. 
One coil will make the legs, one the head and body and 
another the arms. Humor in the work develops from this 
approach, but more important the form has a sculptural 
quality related both to the material and to the basic form. 


Textured slabs may be cut into simple shapes and formed into shallow 
dishes over simple hump mold or by supporting edges, stretching center 


Quick experiments to see what naturally develops from ¢ 
slab or solid of clay may be used as the jumping-off place 
for more carefully planned, larger and more serious pieces 
Since the material is inexpensive, “Try it and see what hap 
pens” can be a frequent comment. This attitude gives the 
student freedom to experiment, while beginning with circles 
squares. balls and eggs helps him keep within the framework 
of artistic concepts. . 





Students’ pieces waiting to be glazed are proud examples of hand-built earthenware resulting from creative experimenta 
approach. Some are simply slabs turned into cylinders, edges adhered with slip, bottoms, necks, handles added as needed 
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By CHARLES R. ROSE 


Supervisor, Elementary Art Education 
Elyria, Ohio, Public Schools 


NEW FACES 


Faces are fascinating but often fractious. Too many times 
the art student’s clay head falls flat, figuratively, on its 
face. The nose fails to bridge. eyes are thumb-gouged 
sockets and the mouth denies all sentiment. 


Fortunately, a simple technique makes creating faces child’s 
play. And that is exactly what it is. In the method described 
here even the non-art teacher need have no fears. In fact, 
she will probably join in with the kids to make the room 
into a local Mme. Taussaud’s. The process is adaptable to 
iny age or class level and the gamut of faces may run from 
nake-believe to realistic portraiture. 


Roll or pat out an oval slab of clay about 44- or 12-inch 
hick snd press it lightly part way around a pasteboard box 
the kind used for salt, oatmeal or finger paint. (The 
vasteboard box absorbs moisture from the clay which a 
zlass or bottle will not do.) Make sure the clay is not 
10oked over the top or bottom of the form as this would 
revent shrinking as it dries and consequent cracking. 


\ thick coil of clay is pressed into position for a nose, 
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blending into the forehead but projecting out at the bottom. 
\ small ball of clay is worked into each side for the flaring 
nostrils and another added to the tip. Eyebrows and under- 
lying bone structure are also built on with heavy coils. 
Small clay balls are added to cheek bones and chin with 
all edges intimately sealed to the slab. Eyes are two more 
equal balls over which thin coils are pressed on top and 
bottom for lids. The mouth is shaped similarly, two thin 
coils flattened into position in a grin or grimace as the 
characterization requires. 

Finishing the sculpture is determined by individual ability 
in detailing the parts or adding whiskers, hair and struc- 
tural exaggerations. 

The final concept may express spontaneous whimsy or 
studied sophistication but whatever the intent, the method is 
based on sound structural growth and results are satisfying 
for all ages and abilities from first-graders up. It proves 
again that an art form is not just materials and technique 
but meaningful expression achieved through synthesis of 
materials, technique, ideas and emotions. x 
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MAN WITH SHOTPUT—Tadaaki Abe 


THE YOUNG ARTIST 








Before I started making the statue I drew several 
sketches of ideas I wanted to create. I wanted to 
make a statue of an athlete. My first desire was to 
create a statue that would be truly original. 





I chose a figure of a fat and muscular man holding 
a shotput. The man is my own creation. I sketched 
four different figures and chose the one I liked 
best and thought the figure was very interesting 
and satisfactory. 


As I worked new ideas developed and I deviated a 
little from the original sketch. I changed the 
features of the face to make it look more muscular 
and attached toes to the feet. 


I made my original model with plasticine clay and 
the final statue in fire clay. The statue was first 
dried thoroughly and fired and then I painted it 
dark green with oil paint, waxed and polished it. 
I waxed it for the second time and used pumice 
stone dust to accent the lines. 


Age 15, Grade 9 


Arrowview Junior High School 
San Bernardino, California 
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THE CIRCUS COMES 
TO THE CLASSROOM 


By EDNA MADSEN 


Supervisor of Art, Chicago Public Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


Exciting memories of trainer’s furiously cracking 


whip, snarling lions, fast-tempoed marching 


band help students bring carnival spirit to clay. 
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What could be more fun than creating a circus in clay? 
The third grade children at Philip Sheridan School, Chica- 
«0, had read stories about the circus and had seen many 
‘ircus programs on television or actually had seen a real 
‘ircus. They had written stories about the circus, had 
yainted circus pictures and now were excited about doin 
he circus in a new medium, clay modeling. Principal 
James C. Glenn and Margaret Sheeby, their teacher, an- 
1ounced that a little later in the semester the pupils were 
roing to exhibit a “clay circus” and present a clay model- 
ng demonstration at the District 17 Art Festival. It was a 
‘olossal art project to challenge the minds and imaginations 
if these young people. 

The excitement, action and tempo of the circus fascinated 
he children. They were intrigued by a circus parade and 
he variety of rapidly moving acts following one another 
n the rings. They recalled the rows of prancing white 
iorses, the majestic marching elephants, the baby elephant 
ollowing his mother, the performing dogs and ponies and 
he intelligent bike-riding or skating bears. 

[he children were particularly interested in the balancing 
feats of the animals and the people. How could a mam- 
noth elephant balance himself on one leg? How could the 
same elephant balance a child on his trunk? How can the 
clown balance a hat on the tip of his nose? What precision 
and exact timing went into the performance of the trapeze 
artists who must never miss even by the fraction of a second! 
The class was now ready to put all the life and excitement 
of the circus into clay modeling. At first they wondered, 
“How can these very important features of the circus be put 
into a bulky ball of clay?” After a class discussion the 
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Decorating with brilliant underglaze brings out circus 
gayety of figures. Bright stripes, plaids, polka dots 
are favorite patterns. Animals on table, dog, left, are 
excellent examples of action without projecting limbs. 
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What will the bareback rider do next? Swirl of skirt, 
leg position suggest motion as does clown’s stance below. 
Individual'’s features are pinched, pressed into wet clay. 








children decided to pursue their clay modeling with several 
important ideas in mind: 


(1) They would model circus people and animals in the 
kind of unusual action that is typical of the circus but not 
usually associated with static clay figures. 

(2) They would exaggerate the action of circus people and 
animals in order to heighten the emotional qualities of the 
clay figures. 

(3) They would make the animals and people large. (Many 
of the completed pieces were about 12 inches tall.) 


Earlier in the semester the students had modeled small clay 
figures and animals. Handling clay was not a new experi- 
ence for them but they had never handled such large pieces 
of clay nor modeled large animals and people. Efficient 
student helpers prepared the clay in advance so that each 
child would have at least one very large ball of clay. There 
was always a reserve supply of moist clay on hand in order 
to accommodate the needs of the children. Any hard clay 
was returned to the crock, covered with water and put aside 
until the clay came to the proper consistency. Each child 
had a small pan of water, modeling tools made from pencils 
or taffy-apple sticks and various gadgets such as keys, 
buttons or paper clips for producing textural effects on the 
moist clay. Since the children were going to create unusual- 
ly large clay figures it was extremely important that the 
clay be carefully and thoroughly wedged to remove all air 
bubbles. 


The large balls of clay were soft and pliable. First a stu- 
dent pulled out the head, legs and arms of his figure. In 
modeling these clay constructions the children recalled 
several basic rules that must be followed in handling clay. 
The arms and legs must be very strong and sturdy, con- 
siderably heavier than they are in reality, and the legs 
must be heavy enough to support the figures. The head, 
tail, legs, arms and other parts of the figures must literally 
grow out of the body. They are never stuck on because 
as the moisture of the clay evaporates they are apt to ‘all 
off. Although the pupils were intent on suggesting move- 
ment and action in their clay figures they were careful to 
avoid projecting arms, legs and tails as much as possible. 
They discovered that action could be expressed even though 
the arms and legs were kept close to the body. As the 
figures were molded, supports were often needed to keep 
the animals and figures erect. The children used rolls 
of paper, boxes or any available object for this. 

After creating large sturdy models of circus people and 
animals the children were now ready to exaggerate the 
action of the figures. At this point the soft pliable clay will 
assume any position. An animal will appear to run if its 
legs are bent a little. Similarly a circus clown or a circus 
trainer will walk or run if you bend the body and one leg 
forward. How would you make a clown juggling three 
hats? Probably you would bend the body a little to one 
side. One hat may rest on his head while the other two 
would be attached to the slightly bent arms. You will be 
surprised to see how many unusual action poses these 
sturdy, heavy clay constructions can assume. The children 
were careful to bend the clay gently in order to avoid 
cracking it but if it did crack the children knew it could 
be repaired by pressing the pieces firmly together and weld- 
ing them carefully with fingers or a modeling tool. 
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Pulling head, limbs out of soft, moist clay so they appear to grow from body is first step in molding figures. 


create large models to exaggerate circus characteristics. 


What movement and action could be seen in these circus 
inimals and figures! The children were now ready to 
“pinch in” some of the details which had not been modeled 
into the constructions up to this time. The brim of a hat, 
ruffle of a collar, flounce of a skirt, ears of an elephant 
or the nose of the clown may be pinched into shape with 
the fingers. The eye-sockets are made by pressing the little 
finger or the modeling tool into the moist clay. These 
details bring out the exaggerated personal characteristics 
of the circus people or animals and tend to heighten the 
interest of the construction. The students carefully avoided 
delicately-shaped slender details because as the clay dried 
they would probably break off. 

Decorating the circus people and animals with colorful 
underglaze was really fun. The underglaze comes in a 
variety of bright colors and is applied like paint to the 
surface of the clay construction with a brush. The children 
chose brilliant turquoise blue, rich, deep ultramarine blue, 
bright greens, pink, rose, brilliant yellow, brown, gray, 
black and white. They realized that brilliant colors which 
grew from the world of the imagination would more ef- 
fectively describe the circus animals than the sombre 
realistic colors we associate them with. Animals were often 
painted pink, turquoise or some other unrealistic color. 


When the figures were thoroughly dry they were bisque- 
fired in the kiln. Since the pieces were very large they were 
allowed to dry for several weeks before they were fired. 
For the glaze firing clear, transparent glossy over-glaze was 
applied to each bisque-fired piece. The large pieces were 
fired one at a time in the kiln and the small pieces were 
stacked in the usual way. 

The children were happy and excited with the final results 
and immediately set up their own complete circus. They are 
anxiously awaiting the Art Festival so they can show their 
wonderful circus creation to their friends. 6 
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Pupils 


Legs, arms must be strong for support, free of air bubbles: 

















Pittsburg, California, elementary school stu- 
dents will long remember 1960—a year that 
shed new light on the world of art and its 


broad avenues of education and adventure. 
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Benny Bufano welcomes students on visit to his studio. Below, 
Bufano and Gov. Edmund Brown stand hand in hand with Billy 
McKee, age 10, fifth-grader who wished for ‘‘statue like that’’. 


THE YEAR OF THE BEAR 
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As work progresses on their very own bear what a lark to 
visit Bufano's studio! Heights pupil makes herself at home. 





By MARY ERICSSON 


Public Relations Department 
Pittsburg Unified School District 
Pittsburg, California 


To more than 900 Heights Elementary School pupils in 
Pittsburg, Calif., 1960 will be a memorable vear because it 
marks the time when Beniamino Bufano, world-famous 
artist and sculptor, presented their school with a five-ton 
colored lava statue, the replica of a California bear. 

With Governor Edmund G. Brown of their state officiating, 
the statue was unveiled and dedicated on a stormy Nov. 3 
afternoon with the student body, parents, state and city 
dignitaries attending. 

The ceremonies were conducted by the pupils themselves 
as the culmination of a desire expressed by one of their 
group for a Bufano statue. The previous year a fifth grade 
class taught by Raymond Amir visited Bufano’s studio 
in nearby San Francisco as part of its art study. One of the 
students, Billy McKee, wished out loud for “a statue like 
that” for his school while pupils watched Bufano work 
on a massive California bear. 

The diminutive artist, no taller than most of his visitors, 
said, “Sure, you can have one.” 

Amazing events transpired in the months that followed. 
Principal John Bryant sought the school board’s approval 
of the erection of the bear on school property, stating that 
his pupils had volunteered to raise necessary funds. It 
would cost approximately $1,000 to have the mold cast, 
transported 40 miles to Pittsburg and erected on a suitable 
base. (School funds are not available for this type of 
expenditure. ) 
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When approval had been granted students sold ice cream as 
a way of raising money. “An evening with Bufano” was 
arranged with the artist visiting the school and showing a 
film of some of his works in various museums and public 
sites throughout the country. He lingered afterwards visit- 
ing with parents and children. After the program members 
of the audience made voluntary contributions toward erec- 
tion of the statue and received “Share the Bear” certificates. 
Parents sponsored a spaghetti dinner for several hundred 
people as another fund-raising project. Other mothers made 
“Bufano bear bean bags” which they sold. Letters were 
sent to civic organizations who might be interested in con- 
tributing and individuals were invited to donate a maximum 
of one dollar per family toward the project. As a result 
of the unified community effort $1,000 was raised within 
a few months. 


Meanwhile in San Francisco a mold of Bufano’s statue was 
made of plaster of Paris and binding materials. So that 
it could be cast with a mixture of 10 percent cement and 





Another Heights pupil views the bear's inner mysteries. 
As face guard Bufano wears World War | gas mask crudely 
tied over head, cushioned on top with crumbled newspaper. 


90 percent lava, the latter a unique art medium, the six-foot- 
tall bear figure had to be inverted. It was cast in one 
day and cured for six weeks. The final polishing by 
Bufano took many hours of work each week for several 
months. Finally the 10,120 pound statue was completed 
and hoisted on a drayage truck and transported to Pittsburg. 
Cement for the base was donated by an Antioch, Calif. firm. 
Parents of Heights’ pupils and teachers volunteered for the 
work of making a base for the statue on the lawn area front- 
ing the school. 

A “time capsule” was placed in the base of the statue by 
student body officers containing the names of all Heights 


Elementary School pupils (continued on page 40) 
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Miss Mary Adeline McKibbin, director of art 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools since 1943, 
was signally honored last December when the 
National Art Education Association designated 
her “Art Educator of the Year”. 


The NAEA, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in 1955 began the custom of 
recognizing one individual each biennial for 
outstanding achievement in the field of art edu- 
cation. 





The selection of Miss McKibbin for her many 
contributions to art education is unique for she 
is the first woman to be so honored and the 
first educator from the public schools to be so 
recognized. The other recipients have been heads 
of art departments connected with universities. 
Miss McKibbin graduated from Pittsburgh Pea- 
body High School; the University of Missouri 
(Phi Beta Kappa); Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University (M.A.) and did other graduate 
work at Carnegie Tech, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Harvard and Columbia University. 

Her contributions to art education organizations 
are many and varied. She is past president of 
the Eastern Arts Association and has chaired 
many of its committees, a member of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association Council, the 
originator of the International School Art Pro- 
gram and its first national chairman. (This 
program is sponsored jointly by the National 
Art Education Association and the American 


Junior Red Cross.) She has contributed as 
AR speaker, panel leader or consultant to all 
Eastern Arts Association and National Art Edu- 


cation programs and to many for the National 
Committee on Art Education. She has _lec- 
tured to college art education groups and to 


sectional meetings of the American Association 
of School Administrators at their conference 
featuring the arts in general education. 


She was one of three American art educators 
elected to the Council of the International Soci- 
ety for Education through Art and a member 
of the Editorial Board of that organization. 
Numerous articles on art education by Miss 
0) F T be McKibbin have appeared in the NEA Journal, 
Education, School Arts, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 


Education And Art (published by UNESCO) 
and Education Through Art. 


Under a UNESCO contract, Miss McKibbin con- 


tributed a set of slides and text on “Art of the 
y FA FE Adolescent” for international circulation. She 
contributed by 


(continued on page 37) 
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LEAF 
MOBILES 


By JOYCE L. SINGLETON 


Charles Drew School, Gary, Ind. 
Earl J. Hooks, Art Consultant 








“Mrs. Singleton, when can we take our 
leaf mobiles home?” 


This question came often from one or 
another of my fifth-grade pupils when 
they finished the construction of five 
mobiles that look like rare chandeliers 
hanging from our classroom light 
fixtures. 

Of course I had to answer that since all 
30 of us had worked on the mobiles it 
would be hard to decide who could 
take them home. Besides, their moth- 
ers probably wouldn’t have the space 
for them. 


Art Consultant Earl Hooks had ob- 
served the class as they collected, 
pressed, mounted and labeled leaves 
during a study of plants. He showed 
us a mobile he had made from coat 
hangers and tissue paper and after 
he described how beautiful mobiles 
would look in the classroom, the chil- 
dren were anxious to make their own. 


The materials came from a neighbor- 
hood hardware store and a_ super 
market. On a very limited budget 
we obtained broken odd-shaped pieces 
of glass, tissue, Mystic tape, piano 
wire, fishing line, Elmer’s all-purpose 
glue and quarter-inch doweling. 

After assembling the materials and 
discussing arrangement and design, 
we organized into five groups of six 
pupils each. Everyone was respon- 
sible for collecting and pressing his 
own leaves and selecting a piece of 
glass. Then each student arranged 
his leaves to fit his piece of glass. 
Using stencil brushes the students 
daubed diluted glue onto a tissue 
which was then placed over their plant 
design, adhering it to the glass. After 
the glue and tissue dried, the children 
bound the jagged edges of the glass 
with Mystic tape. The next step was 
to tape a wire loop on the top of each 
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Third-grader experiments with placement of leaves in circular reed 
frame. Top photo shows her finished arrangement against window, 
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Equalizing weights, sizes of glass brings mobile components into balance. 
Procedure described in text applies whether base material is tissue or 
glass. Mystic tape is used to bind the dangerously sharp edges of glass. 





piece of glass to take a piece of fish- 
ing line for the final assembly of the 
mobile. 


Now we really had a problem! We 
had to learn to balance the com- 
ponents of the mobile on the wooden 
rods. We reasoned that we could 
balance any piece if we knew how to 
equalize the weights. We balanced 
large pieces with small pieces and 
long thin pieces with short wide 
pieces. (To prevent them from slid- 
ing off the ends of the rods, narrow 
grooves were cut into the sticks to 
hold the fishing line.) 


When the mobiles were complete, 
they were suspended from the fixtures 
and with a final balancing, they swung 
freely and easily with every light 
breath of air. 

The third-graders at Williams School 
also had an interesting experience 
with leaf mobiles. Their motivation 
and materials were slightly different 
from my fifth-graders’. To decorate 
their room they decided to bring in 
the out-of-doors. They used tissue 
wrapping paper, transparent cellulose 
paste, wallpaper paste called Dyox, 
leaves, wild flowers and bamboo sticks 
from a window blind. 

Simple geometric shapes made frem 
the bamboo were laid on tissue paper 
framing arrangements of the pressed 
leaves. When the children were satis- 
fied with the arrangement, they glued 
the leaves to the tissue, then brushed 
glue over the entire surface of the tis- 
sue and laid another sheet over the 
whole, making a sandwich. Smaller 
shapes were assembled into mobiles 
and larger designs were hung in the 
windows to catch the light through 
tissue and leaves. 

Consultant and teacher realized the 
numerous values in this activity. The 
children worked cooperatively in 
small groups, learned to discuss and 
solve problems as they encountered 
them: for example, how to deal with 
the jagged glass edges, how to balance 
and how to hang designs to the best 
advantage. They also benefited from 
the use of varied materials. For the 
teachers it was a valuable experience 
in teacher-pupil-consultant planning 
and cooperation. . 
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e Love 
A Parade! 


By RACHEL KING 


Elementary Art Teacher 
Lemar Elementary School 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


In long-to-be-remembered parade, 
boys and girls assume paper mache 
roles: Alice in Wonderland, Three 
Bears, Cinderella, Snow-White and 
Dwarfs and—never far away from 


Three Pigs—sinister big bad wolf. 


Of course! Everyone loves a parade but our fourth- and 


fifth-graders wanted to do more than see a parade. They 
wanted to be part of the community’s “Clay County Pioneer 
Reunion Parade”. Thus the theme “Story Book Land” was 
brought to life by the fourth and fifth grade art students in 
a parade the pioneers will long remember. 

Students chose characters from their favorite fairy tales and 
set about creating Mardi Gras-type masks for the occasion. 
With much creative ingenuity and inventiveness and with 
such simple and inexpensive materials as newspapers, 
colored paper, tempera paint and wallpaper paste these stu- 
dents fashioned their masks of paper mache using a large 
paper sack stuffed with crushed newspapers as a base. Regu- 
lar size sheets of newspaper folded diagonally and spread 
with a thin layer of wallpaper paste were quickly shaped 
and molded on the base into heads of suitable likeness to 
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Cinderella’s mice, The Three Bears and The Three Pigs. 
Three-dimensional features such as an outsize nose or floppy 
ears were added and the whole mask was covered with paper 
toweling. When it was dry, the filler was removed and the 
edges turned inside. Openings for eyes and mouth were cut 
and finished with appealing lashes and a mouth that laughed 
or frowned. Sometimes the hair was made from yarn but 
more often from paper along with the other features. 


After completing the masks, the students began to paint, 
carefully choosing their favorite colors. Sometimes bonnets, 
hats or ribbons of paper were added. After the final touches 
of paper and paint, each child brushed his mask with a thin 
coat of clear shellac or sprayed it with a heavy coat of hair 
spray thereby setting the paint and making the mask more 
durable—for these masks were to take quite a beating for 
three fun-lovin’ parade days! . 
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WEAVING ON A PAINT BUX 


By JEAN ZAMBONI 


Art Supervisor, Wilson Campus School 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minn. 


Lack of proper equipment is the mother of invention. This 
is the story of a happy accident which occurred one busy 
morning. I had planned a lesson in weaving: a simple, nar- 
row band that could be used as a bookmark. It would fit in 
with the study of clothing in third grade, make some recog- 
nition of Book Week (which it happened to be), give the 
children an opportunity to make something useful and de- 
velop an appreciation for the arts and crafts of the pioneers. 


We did not own any looms and because I think it is good 
for the children to try these first simple experiments in a 
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primitive way, | was seeking ways of warping on cardboard. 
I had tried the slit method on heavy cardboard, on tagboard 
and on corrugated cardboard. I tried it with one long string 
and with several shorter ones. All these methods worked but 
not as well as I thought they should: too much space be- 
tween threads, too loose ends and too tight middles. 

While I was wrapping carpet warp around a paint box, 
using it for a measuring device, an idea occurred to me. 
Why not use the lid of the box for the loom, wrap the string 
tightly around it and weave the bookmark right there? 
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For simple over-under weaving, warp threads are fanned 
out (facing page), needle pushed down close to weaving as 
weft is pulled through. As weaving progresses it slides 
around box since it’s easier to weave inside cover than out- 
side. Finally student trims knots, leaving length for fringe. 


Inventive application of inkle weaving produces 
various learning values as well as bookmarks, tie- 


on bracelets, neckties or trim for Indian costumes. 


The children caught on quickly. They didn’t limit them- 
selves to one long string; some children used three or four 
different colors. This meant making more knots at the end 
of the box but it meant that their designs were more interest- 
ing too. They did the weaving using a tapestry needle for 
the shuttle and within the hour some of the children were 
well on their way toward a finished piece. 

Since introducing this lesson the first time I have tried it 
with several grades and I believe that the fifth is the most 
appropriate grade for this activity. Children at this age 
seem to enjoy the discipline of it more than anything else 
but I think this is reason enough for doing it. 


The carry-over on this project is both amazing and amusing. 
Several third grade children asked if they could take the 
paint boxes home and wind on more string. I noticed too 
another child who had wound string around her book and 
was completely happy having made her own improvisation 
on an invention only a few hours old. ” 
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HANIWA HORSE—Protohistoric Japan 








Ant AerPRECIA HON -OGE 





The first 500 years of the Christian era in Japan are usually referred to as 
the era of Protohistoric Japan. One of its most important cultural character- 
istics was the practice of erecting mountain-like mounds of earth over burial 
sites. Such a mound of earth was known as a tumulus. Obviously these 
mounds were restricted to persons of wealth and social position, the most 
impressive being those built for deceased emperors. 


Because there are more than 10,000 such burial mounds in Japan today 
the era in which they were constructed is called the tumulus period. 

The slopes of the tumulus were developed into terraces and it was on these 
side terraces as well as on top of the tumulus that unglazed earthenware 
objects known ¢s Haniwa (literally “clay cylinders”) were placed with 
their circular bases pressed down into the soft earth. The pottery objects 
were only lightly fired and rather fragile but were otherwise unaffected 
by time or decay and so they have come down to us today in large numbers. 
Indeed the Haniwa form one of the most remarkable types of early art known 
to us. 


Haniwa may be diveded into two large classes: representational figures and 
simple cylinders. The saddled horse shown on the accompanying page is 
an example of the representational type. Men, women and horses were the 
most usual subjects but there were also representations of other animals as 
well as reproductions of shields, swords, a variety of armor and even 
dwelling houses, boats and birds. They were made of a warm reddish-brown 
clay. The simplicity of their designs reminds us of modern sculpture. 


Why were they placed on the mounds? What was their purpose? It is 
impossible to know for sure. Certainly they were a part of the religious 
beliefs of the period. The Haniwa figures were probably silent remembrances 
of possessions owned by the decezsed during his lifetime and now became 
companions for the greet adventure. the life after death. Today only mystery 
and silence surround the mounds and the Haniwa. 
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Haniwa decorated horse 
reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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A NEW CONCEPT 
IN ENAMELING 


By TREVA G. RUNYON 


Assistant Professor of Art Education 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Heat source is secret of newly-developed kiln: infrared 


produces operating temperatures in three to five minutes. 
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Last year we received some literature describ- 
ing a new type of enameling kiln—one that 
provides instantaneous heat, requiring no 
heating-up or cooling-off period. So revolu- 
tionary is this concept—yet so eminently 
practical for enameling work in the average 
classroom—that we decided to buy one. 

lhe source of heat in this new type of kiln 
is infrared lamps in the top of the firing 
chamber. Their direct fast heat fuses the 
entire surface of an object simultaneously. 
with no burning out at the edges. 

My enameling classes at the University Cen- 
ter are composed primarily of juniors and 
seniors from the Schools of Fine Arts and Art 
Education, but the course is open to any in- 
terested students who have had a basic design 
ourse. At present we have four types of 
enameling kilns and the students may choose 
the one best suited to their particular needs. 
One is a front-loading kiln with a counter- 
ralanced door. Two others, one large and 
me small, are front-loading with standard 
iinged doors. The fourth is the new infra- 
ed, developed by Gregory Kilns of Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 

[he students like the infrared kiln for many 
easons. In fact, so many prefer it that a 
‘sign-in” sheet has to be maintained for fir- 
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Prof. Derwin W. Edwards, Chairman of Art Education Department of 
Miami University, looks on as students prepare enamels for kiln. 


Instructor demonstrates use of kiln. Direct heat from infrared 
lamps in kiln's roof fuses entire enamel surface simultaneously. 
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Infrared kiln enjoys great popularity among 
students for cobalt blue glass door through 
which firing process is visible from start to 
finish. From array of four enameling kilns 
student may choose one that best fits need. 
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ing time. I believe this kiln is the most 
popular because the work is visible through 
its cobalt blue glass door and the firing 
process may be watched as it progresses from 
suede to crackle to orange peel to the final 
glossy surface. If bubbles or pits occur they 
can be detected in the early stages and 
mended promptly. If a cloisonné wire moves 
or lifts, a nichrome rod may be used to hold 
it in place until it fuses to the enamel. 

Separation enamel on work fired in this kiln 
is fascinating to watch. We use it both as a 
separation material and as an overglaze for 
linear designs and sgraffito work. In the first 
method the students observe the tar-pull (sep- 





aration enamel) burn away and roll the 
design into view. Silver paillons for overlay 
patterns may be more carefully guarded in 
this kiln while being fused. 

We discovered that soldering in this kiln 
is easy and satisfactory. The items are pre- 
pared in the usual manner, fluxed and ar- 
ranged around the clamped or free-standing 
finding, then held in the kiln with the heat on 
low. When the “poof” occurs and the solder 
melts around the finding, the piece is re- 
moved from the kiln and allowed to cool. 
We use a pewter solder with flux or the new 
low-melting silver solder which has excellent 
tensile strength. 
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The infrared kiln has particular advantages 
in relation to school art. Safety is a factor; 
there is no danger of overheating. The kiln 
is turned on and off with each firing. The 
visual firing is exceptionally valuable for stu- 
dents. The kiln is small, compact and port- 
able. Damp work may be placed in the 
Gregory kiln and dried at low heat, then com- 
pleted at normal firing temperature. Perhaps 
best of all, however, is the elimination of the 
frustrating waiting periods—for pre-drying 
‘namel or pre-heating of kiln and cooling. 
[he speed with which we can see our results 
n this extraordinary kiln serves both as 
timulus and satisfaction. a 
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By MARY K. BRADFORD 


Intermediate Art Instructor 
Diamond Hill Elementary School 
Fort Worth, Texas 


When the fourth grade students were told that they could attend the Lions’ Club 
luncheon, they were not only thrilled but curious. “Where was the luncheon to 
be?” “How could they go?” 


The principal of our school had invited his Lions’ Club group to have lunch at 
our school during public school week. What type of table decorations could the 
art classes provide? 

A fourth grade group had started a puppet project three weeks previously. Before 
the construction of the puppets began we had a pre-planning period. The fact that 
each person should try to have original ideas about the characterization of his or 
her puppet was stressed. During the discussion one child suggested that perhaps 
two or three people could work together making a group of characters. 

As a base for the heads we used various sizes of light bulbs over which paper strips 
were pasted. For the first three layers, strips of paper that had been soaked in 
water were applied. By alternating layers of ordinary newspaper with either 
paper towels or the comic section the children were able to keep the number of 
layers accounted for. After the third layer of water-soaked paper, layers of 
paper mache were applied. Four layers were found to be sufficient. After the paper 
had dried thoroughly, the heads were split in half with an X-acto knife and slipped 
off the bulb. The halves were bound together with strips of paper and paste. 


Fourth-Graders Go to the Lions’ Club 
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“eatures were added with bits of paper mache. 
ioses, mouths or ears became outstanding 


Exaggerated 
features for 
some puppets. Some children waited until after the paint 
had been applied and added features from materials other 
than paper mache—bits of rope and yarn for eyebrows 
and hair, buttons for eyes, and sawdust for hair and beards. 


\t the beginning of the costuming phase of the project 
the children were asked if they would like to attend the 
luncheon. When they asked how could they be present at 
the luncheon, they were told that their presence would be 
represented by their puppets decorating the table. 


Costuming the puppets aroused the interest of everyone. 
Each child was eager to see what kind of ideas the others 
would have and each was determined that his puppet would 
be the “best-dressed”. 

What an interesting array of characters the children had 
made! One group made three clowns, each one completely 
individual in every way. Two little girls made dancers 
dressed in yellow satin and net. A brown bear in a cos- 
tume of brown fuzzy material, two gray elephants and a 
huge rooster that had separate paper mache feathers around 
his neck composed the animal world in “puppet land”. A 
sailor and two tramps with sawdust beards were part of 
the group. One lady had a Marie-Antoinette hair style of 
yellow yarn and a long-nosed witch doctor’s brilliant yel- 
low-gold hair was made from a wire “Chore-Boy”. 


What kind of theme could be used at the luncheon with 
such a variety of characters? One boys suggested we use 
1 circus theme. We had clowns, animals and people that 
ire usually seen at the circus. The children voiced approval 
f the suggestion. Two boys covered a round hat box with 
ed and white striped paper and attached a scalloped red 
op. Red and white crepe paper adorned the door and 
1 red flag waved smartly from the top cf the circus tent. 
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Paper mache over light bulb forms puppet head. When dry 
it's cut in half, removed from bulb, bound together again. 
Now the fun starts! Students paint exaggerated features, 
add noses, rope or yarn hair, etc., design fancy dress. 


A committee of children arranged the puppets on the 
tables. At the head table was the tent from which the 
circus performers paraded down the center of the tables. 


The Lions’ Club members were not only entertained by the 
expressions of the puppets, but they were inspired to ask 
questions about the art. classes. Some of the men were 
motivated to visit an art class for the first time to see 
“what really goes on”. * 
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Selecting bowl of fruit as subject, student sketches objects in charcoal, fills in dark areas for solidity, then 
inks drawing with India ink. Pasting bright paper bits over sketch gives pictures Impressionistic flavor. 
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By BERNICE STARR MOORE 


Art Department, Marshal Junior High School 
seattle, Washington 


‘Painting with paper” started when I asked my eighth 
ind ninth grade students to bring colored magazine 
victures to class. When they were gathered together 
veryone was intoxicated with the glorious color. Mod- 
rn lithographic processes are excelling themselves in 
olor reproduction. In Vogue, House Beautiful and 
ther slick-paper magazines color depth and range are 
ir greater than could ever be found in colored school 
apers. In this day of limited art budgets this source 
f fine color is to be highly prized. 

\t first we simply made space patterns with various 
izes, shapes and textures from the magazine colors. 
‘ach student attempted to achieve varied spaces of half- 
ight and half-dark colors while balancing the darks 
nd lights. Beautiful patterns with interesting textures 
oon resulted. 

\t this stage | asked if anyone had any interestingly- 
-haped bottles or pitchers at home. Different sizes, 
shapes and colors were brought in and arranged all 
iround the room so they could be seen from any angle. 
[he pupils sketched these objects in charcoal on large 
\8x24-inch newsprint, using a small rag to erase any 
)bjectionable or incorrect area. A composition slightly 
aller in the center with a broad base was the aim of 
‘ach young artist in arranging his picture. 

When a good line or contour drawing was achieved 
each student was instructed to look at his bottle, lan- 
tern or picture model to find the darkest areas. Squint- 
ing the eyes helped the darks to appear darker. These 
areas were drawn in accurately then darkened and 
studied to see if this gave the objects form and solidity. 
The charcoal drawings were then inked with India ink 
applied with a brush to make it easier to paste on the 
colored paper. 

A study of the French Impressionists helped the class 
understand the type of paintings they were to do for 
this project. Each child started with the dark colors 
first, pasting rich glowing tones of paper over the 
inked darks of the composition. The paper was torn by 
hand and pasted on in the same way as Impressionists 
lay on paint. Tear and paste, tear and paste. Each 
student worked as if he were doing an oil painting and 
laying on colors with a brush. The magazine colors 
were so exhilarating that everyone grew quite excited as 
the paintings turned into glowing colors of light and 
dark. Behind dark objects light colors were laid on; 
behind light objects dark colors were pasted. As each 
picture neared completion each student felt as if he 
had become an artist. 

[he pictures caused quite a sensation when they were 
exhibited at the Northwest Regional Conference on 
(rt. Many persons inquired about how they were 
done. Later they were exhibited in the board room of 
the Seattle Public Schools. Several people wanted to 
purchase the pictures because they looked so much like 
the work of Cezanne and other French Impressionists. ® 
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Balance of design, careful application of torn colored 
paper are stressed. Pupils paste dark tones next to 


light areas, 


lights next to darks as artist lays paint. 
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LIQUID TEMPERA 





NO MIXING NO MESS. Alpha- 
color Liquid Tempera is highly 


concentrated color in “gel” form 

always ready for smooth brush- 
ing, deep, rich coverage no 
bleeding no settling no harden- 
ing in the bottle. 


PLASTIC SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
With E-Z Pour Top makes it easy 
to portion out a drop or a generous 
working quantity. 2 0z. and 4 oz. 
squeeze bottles can be refilled 
from economy size pints, quarts 
or gallons, which are also non- 


breakable plastic. 
q 
id 
! 


ts. Gals. 


5 SIZES 





25 BRILLIANT COLORS that 
stimulate creativeness in students. 
Also 5 fluorescent colors. 







TRIAL OFFER! 


Send $2.00 for No. 616* 
Student Set consisting of 
six 2 02, bottles, assorted 
colors. Sent postpaid. 
Regularly $2.252.0r write 
for literature. 


WEBER COSTELLO BOMPANT 


HTS 


Chalkboard, Chalk, 
Art Material, Maps, Globes. 


Manufacturers of: 


Erasers, 


1230 McKinley Street 


(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 











SHOP TALK 


A nationwide crafts company has issued 
their 1961 catalog entitled “Craft Ideas”. 
Nature crafts, braiding, wood, basketry, 
weaving and leather are a few of the many 
fields for which craft supplies are described 
and priced. Tools, plastics and school sup- 
plies are other items described in detail. 
Information on how to secure a copy of the 
catalog will be sent you if you write No. 160 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Visual aids for teaching and enjoyment of 
of the arts offered by an eastern firm in- 
clude lantern slides, photographs, filmstrips, 
slide strips, filing cabinets, carrying cases, 
color reproductions and data on framing. 
Information about color reproductions in 
small and large sizes useful for study and 
framing, is given in the firm’s visual aids 
brochure. 


A series of ten filmstrips has been made 
available to fill a need for a short survey of 
the history of painting from medieval times 
to the present. Lecture notes for these 
strips have also been recently revised and 
brought up to date. All details will be fur- 
nished if you write No. 161 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


You can have fun and earn credits, too, 
in a two-week workshop in ceramics or one 
week in metal enameling. Working in clay 
with the help of ceramic specialists enables 
you to experiment with all methods of form- 
ing pottery and sculpture. Write No. 162 
on your Inquiry Card for complete details. 


Latest full-color Rand McNally 
permanently encased in clear Railite high- 
pressure plastic laminate are being intro- 
duced by an eastern firm. The maps of the 
world and the United States are marketed in 
walnut frame with gold trim, ready for hang- 
ing. Designed for educational purposes in 
geography and world affairs classes, the 
maps have a stain-resistant surface which can 
be marked with crayon and cleaned with a 
cloth. To find out how to get the laminated 
maps, circle No. 163 on your Inquiry Card. 


maps 


Learn about Mexico first-hand and earn 
five hours college credit. A brochure is now 
available describing a summer vacation in 
Mexico for teachers at a minimum cost. The 
brochure also describes two special sessions 
for high school students. It can be yours if 
you circle No. 166 on your Inquiry Card. 


A time-saving device you will not want to 
be without is a new Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator with a carrying case so that it 
can be carried like a portable typewriter. 
Printing is accomplished by the same proc- 
ess employed in larger, more expensive spirit 
duplicators. It is available in letter or legal 
size. Additional data will be sent if you 
circle No. 167 on your Inquiry Card. 


Bulletin Boards That Teach is the name 
of the teacher’s aid book written by Doris 








Ruby. 


says, 


The bulletin boards that teach, she 

are 4-D: duo-purpose, dimensional, 
diversified and direct. Hints on how to use 
bulletin boards to best advantage are given 
in the first pages of the book. Circle No. 
168 on your Inquiry Card and learn how 
bulletin board teaching makes learning easy, 
fun, and effective. 


One of the largest leathercraft catalogs 
ever issued has been made available by a 
southwestern company. Arranged for quick, 
easy reference, it contains hundreds of spe- 
cial interest items. Beginners’ supplies, in- 
struction books, attractive articles easily 
adapted to any art class are attractively pre- 
sented. Two pages list quantity discount 
prices on all items, a great saving for teach- 
ers who buy in large quantities. For your 
free leathercraft catalog, write No. 169 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Of springtime interest is a huge bird 
migration map of North America in full 











12x33 inches, it features 


A mural size, 
almost 50 different birds and is printed by 
Rand McNally and Company with the co- 


color. 


operation of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum. This handsome wall map for home 
or classroom is suitable for mounting or 
framing. Circle No. 170 on your Inquiry 
Card for full details. 


A midwestern art materials firm has issued 
a price list and catalog covering their entire 
line. Water color temperas, liquid temperas, 
brilliant pastel sets, powder tempera, oil, wax 
and water crayons are illustrated, priced and 
described in detail. Get your copy of Art 
Material Catalog No. AM-71, by writing No. 
171 on your Inquiry Card. 


You won’t have to hold your ears when 
paste jars drop, thanks to the new containers 
that bounce instead of break. Especially 
designed for school use, the sturdy jars are 


made of flexible polyethylene instead of 
glass. Complete details will be sent if you 
write No. 172 on your Inquiry Card. 2 
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Miss McKibbin 


(continued from page 20) 


invitation to the United States Infor- 
mation Agency exhibit of high school 
-'udent work in the recent Berlin Trade 
lair. As a result two Pittsburgh stu- 
cents were among six chosen to go to 
lerlin in September to represent tal- 
ented youth in the United States. 


s a member of an NEA committee, Miss 
lcKibbin has written the chapter on the 
curriculum in the brochure “Art for 
‘ie Academically Gifted”. She also 
rote the chapter on the curriculum for 
'1e art education issue of the Secondary 
thool Principals’ Bulletin prepared 
|y the National Art Education Associ- 
tion. 


McKibbin is chairman of the 
Vestern Pennsylvania Scholastic Art 
wards Committee and member of the 
‘cholastic National Advisory Board. 
n Pittsburgh Miss McKibbin, with 
tvacher committees, revised the art 
‘ourse from grades one through 12, 
roduced a ceramics guide and plan- 
ed an experimental course in art ap- 
preciation. With the supervisor of lan- 
cuage arts of the Pittsburgh schools, 
she planned the National Gallery of 
{rt project (1960) which made it pos- 
sible for 15 high school art students 
and two teachers to visit Washington, 
).C., art attractions. She introduced 
the One Hundred Friends of Art stu- 
dent committees and traveling exhibit 
programs and with her supervisors de- 


liss 


veloped an in-service teacher education 


program. 


s “Art Educator of the Year 





” Miss | 


McKibbin will address the general ses- | 
sion of the Sixth Biennial Conference | 
of the National Art Education Associ- | 


ation in Miami Beach, 


spring. a 
WHOLESALE 


F REE CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF ii 


Studio 

Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 
ITRECHT LINENS 1% West 57 stroct 


New York 19 Dept. 8 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 
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Florida, next | 





NEW CONCEPT IN ENAMELING 


INSTANT HEAT — wit a riick 


OF THE SWITCH YOU ARE READY FOR 


to 5” 





ALUMINUM 


Cloisonné 

visual inspection during firing. 
Special features in 
wide and any desired length—panels several 
feet in length. 


‘Temperatures up to 2000°F. within minutes. 


ENAMELS 
TILES 


@ GLASS 

@ JEWELRY 
@ SILVER 

@ SOLDERING 


work simplified 


DEK-ALL 


and paillon through 





A-9 allow firing of objects up 








patented 





KILNS FOR SCHOOLS 
HOBBYISTS—(Also built to specifications.) 


PROFESSIONALS 








REVOLUTIONARY FEATURES 


¢ Instant heat without waiting 

¢ Turn “ON” only when in use 

¢ Visual inspection throughout operation 

¢ Long life G.E. Quartz Infrared Lamps 
(5000 hours minimum life) 

¢ Low cost of firing and maintenance 

¢ Light in weight ¢ Portable 


e Specialtheavy duty grounded cord with all models 


¢ Kiln floor is Always clean 
¢ All parts UL approved 


PRICES START AT $89.00 
FREE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


GREGORY KILNS 


21570 EDGECLIFF DR. 
EUCLID 23, OHIO 





patenteu 








(Write in No. 31 31 on Inquiry Card) 








DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
@ R P Base Metal (rigid type) 
@RPU ded Foil ( 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 81, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


dahle) 
i 











(Write in No. 32 on Inquiry Card) 











When writing to advertisers 


tell them you're a reader of 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 














TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


e TILE TRIVETS 
e TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
e WOODEN FRAMES 
Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. ‘ 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. bd 








(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 


COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
NAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 


W CKINGSPIN ad hed Oh a 
TURNTABLE 


MODEL T 12 $6.95 
A 12-inch wheel for the price of an 8- 
u inch. Made of KINOLITE —latest sinktop 
material used in newest homes. Heavy Kinalloy 
round base. Just the thing to use on those lace 
dolls. SEE YOUR DEALER OR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE 
<8 GILMOUR CAMPBELL 
14258 MAIDEN DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 
















CLAYS » GLAZES - KILNS 
POTTERS-WHEELS - ENAMELS 


2 NEW FREE Catalogues 
#CE-CERAMICS #EN-ENAMELING 


Describing our 


NEW, EASY-TO-USE PRODUCTS 


or 
CERAMICS, ENAMELING, SCULPTURE 





write to: 


NEWTON POTTERS 
SUPPLY, INC. 


1021 BOYLSTON ST., NEWTON 61 MASS. 











(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 
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PRINTMAKING WITH MONOTYPE by Henry Ras- 
musen, The Chilton Company, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa., 1960, $7.50. 

To anyone who may have assumed that the making of 

monotypes is restricted to public school art, Henry 

Rasmusen’s Printmaking with Monotype will be quite 

a revelation. Rasmusen not only presents monotyping 

as a process but traces its history since the 17th cen- 

tury. It is fascinating to see the monotypes done by 

William Blake, Giovanni Castiglione, Edgar Degas, 

Paul Gauguin, Georges Roualt and Henri Matisse. 


The monotype medium has many more possibilities 
than one might suspect. Rasmusen has effectively 
shown, by illustrations of the work of great artists and 
by descriptions of the process, how great its possibilities 
are. Also included in the book are several 
printing processes. 


related 


Printmaking with Monotype is an excellent book. It is 
not just another how-to-do-it book. With its beautifully 
written text and generous use of illustrations it is de- 
signed to create an excitement about a process and a 
new respect for a little-known graphic arts medium. 


METALSMITHING for the Artist-Craftsman by Rich- 
ard Thomas, The Chilton Company (Book 
Division), 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa., 1960, $7.50. 


Richard Thomas, head of metalsmithing at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, has written an exceptionally good 
book on the subject. While there has been no dearth 
of books on metalsmithing most of them have been 
pedantly dull and vague in their descriptive and tech- 
nical aspects. Thomas’ Metatsmithing is excellent in 
that he presents his information lucidly and sensitively 
and it is valuable reading for craftsmen and non- 
craftsmen alike. The author has made the processes 
and techniques seem to have art qualities in themselves. 


Not many of the techniques and processes of metal- 
smithing in Mr. Thomas’ book are actually new. It 
was his purpose to reexamine, reevaluate and redefine 
some of the techniques, historical or otherwise, that 
are significant in metals for the craftsman. Metalsmith- 
ing is divided into four parts: forming, joining, sur- 
face treatment and a final section containing general 
information related to the preceding parts. The author 
wisely avoided delineation of end products except where 
necessary to indicate the values of the process. 


One of the strongest features of the book is the care- 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


fully planned group of illustrations. Most of them are 
photographs which are the best seen in a craft book 
in some time. They show pieces of equipment, ways of 
handling tools and steps in a process amazingly well. 
The illustrations are beautifully planned so that one 
can gain a knowledge of the processes and tools with- 
out referring frequently to the text. 

Mr. Thomas has wisely chosen to show the more im- 
portant processes for forming, casting, joining and 
surface treatment. Some of his applications of tools 
and equipment are new. 


Of particular value to metalworking instructors are 
the illustrations of equipment and tools. While these 
are often included in such books, rarely have the 
photographs told so much. For this fact alone, Metal- 
smithing will probably be widely used as a textbook 
in secondary schools and colleges. 


It is hoped that other publishers and crafts-writers 
will emulate Mr. Thomas’ successful presentation of 
a craft medium. Although no direct emphasis is placed 
on the design aspect in metalsmithing, it is implied. 
Much more than a how-to-do-it book, Metalsmithing 
orients its readers to the creative possibilities and qual- 
ities in beautifully formed metal ware. 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE SERIES, 
Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y., 1960, $1.95 each. A series of 
six books on the great architects of our time: 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT by Vincent Scully, Jr. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE by Arthur Drexler 

LUIGI NERVI by Ada Louise Huxtable 

ANTONIO GAUDI by George R. Collins 

LE CORBUSIER by Francoise Choay 

ALVAR AALTO by Frederick Gutheim 
The Masters of World Architecture series is a timely 
and welcome addition to the field of art literature. 
Since books on architecture are usually excessively 
expensive and monographs on many of the contempo- 
rary architects have not been published this series ful- 
fills a great need. 
This is a paper-back series which accounts for the 
modest price and the best architectural critics and art 
historians (for the particular architect) were selected 
to prepare the monographs. Each monograph contains 
biographical data with the philosophy of the architect 
and an interpretation of the application of the archi- 
tect’s ideas to his most important works. The quality of 
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‘DEA BOOK 


Only immerman’s (mfgr. of kilns, tools and 
supplies widely endorsed by schools, institu- 
tions and recreation programs) offers you 
such a completely satisfying, direct channel 
to supplies and “Here’s How” information! 
Explore enameling, mosaics, metal tooling, 
- etching, jewelry, marquetry, etc., etc. Send 
°° for these valuable reference volumes today. 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


ept. Un-34 * 1924 EUCLID + Cleveland 15, Ohio 








(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





MIX WITH 
WATER AND 
KNEAD TO 
A PULP. 








lib. $ 69 Slb. $2.29 

2\lb. 1.00 10lb. 3.50 

AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


Berateds Wolly -Craft. Tue 





MONMOUTH LL 











(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 








A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 Big pages. Dozens of crafts and art sup- 
plies. Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers: 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 





| 
} 








SAX-CRAFTS, INC. Dept. AA 
1101 N. Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) | 
WARCH, 1961 


writing and the sensitiveness with 
which each architect is evaluated is 
significant. It is presumed that the 
series may later add books on Neutra, 
Saarinen and others. The format of 


the books in this series is large enough 


| and good in its illustrative material 


to make them attractive. 


HAND MADE JEWELRY 
Edition) by Louis Weiner, D. 


Van Nostrand Company, Ine.. 





(Second | 


120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. 


J.. 1960, $3.95. 
Weiner’s Hand Made Jewelry 


has been revised to include new tech- 
nical data on jewelry-making and en- 
ameling. It is a kind of cyclopedic 
source book on jewelry. It 
mest of its attention en step-by-step 
procedures. Perhaps its greatest asset 
is its good collection of technical data 
on heating techniques, formulas for 
finishes and information on the char- 
acteristics of materials. Mr. Weiner is 
a very methodical person and an ex- 
perienced teacher. Therefore he has 
organized his informaticn in a way 
that will best serve the instructor. The 
design quality of the hand-wrought 
jewelry illustrated in the revised edi- 
tion of Hand Made Jewelry is slightly 
better than in the original edition. # 


Louis 


focuses 


LOOKING AT PICTURES by Kenneth 
Clark, Holt. Rinehart and Win- 


ston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave.. 
New York 17, N. Y.. 1960, 
$10.00. 


Although Kenneth Clark is regarded as | 


one of the world’s more scientific art 
historians his Looking at Pictures is 
more of a personal, subjective reflec- 
tion on 16 great masterpieces he has 


| long admired. It is an interesting book 


in that he presents so many facets of 
each picture to deepen our understand- 
ing of them. Mr. Clark does not pre- 
sume to show us a fixed formula for 





“knowing” pictures. He has sought to | 


open to us new ways of understanding 
the artists’ works, permitting us to 
identify with them at first in terms of 


| our own perception. Indirectly readers 


are led to see qualities and character- 
istics the author believes are important. 
Looking at Pictures is particularly well 
written for laymen seeking a greater 
knowledge of the purposes of some of 
the great masters. Mr. Clark writes 
breezily, yet with dignity, citing attri- 





H 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 











Send for the NEW 


CRAFTOOLS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CATALOG 


and PAPER SWATCH BOOK 
* PRINTING PRESSES & SUPPLIES 
* PRINTMAKING PAPERS & BOOKS 
* SUPPLIES for BLOCK PRINTING 
© LITHOGRAPHY © ETCHING 
JAPANESE WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 
IT'S FREE — SEND FOR IT NOW! 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. A, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 











(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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$ GLAZES 3 
3C ER A MIC esoy 10 use $ 
3 NO PREPARATION NECESSARY $ 
$ Use your full time teaching. ¢ 
3 Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists $ 
3 Write for free ‘How To Use” literature. $ 
q . 
3 MAYCO COLORS 3 
$10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. > 
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(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 














ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


The “Certified Products” seal tells you 
that products which bear it have 
passed the established tests of The 
Institute. Detailed information ap- 
pears in an authoritative article from 
“Art Education”. Write for a copy to 
The Crayon, Water Color & Craft In- 
stitute, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 


For Teachers—FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 

Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 

cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 

July 22 to Aug. 18. Write for it today: 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

N. Main — Wichita Kansas 
(Write in Ne. 21 on Inquiry Ca.d) 


807 


Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materia! 
equipment. New large discounts to 
schools 


No. 6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


50c (refunded on $5 order) FREE if 
requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff DEPT. AA 
3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 
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butes and values without resorting to 
complex technical descriptions. Among 


| the 16 great paintings discussed are 


the works of Titian, Velasquez, Wat- 
Greco, Delacroix, Van Der 
Weyden, Raphael, Vermeer, Constable, 
Goya, Seurat, Turner, Leonardo, Cour- 


bet, Botticelli and Rembrandt. These 


| works are not presented in chronolog- 
| ical sequence but in order of their im- 
| portance to the author’s purpose of 


helping us to lock at pictures. 

The quality of illustrations is excellent. 
Looking at Pictures might be stimulat- 
ing reading for the precocious art stu- 
dent in the 


secondary school. It cer- 


tainly is a good book to recommend 
for laymen seeking new insights in the 


works of these 16 great masters, a 





Bear Year 


(continued from page 19) 





end their friends who had donated to- | 


ward realization of the project. 


English class pupils wrote a letter to 


the governor asking him if he'd partici- | 


pate in the dedication. Invitations also 
were sent to Congressman John Bald- 
win, Senator George Miller, Assembly- 


man Jerome Waldie and other county | 


and city officials. 

At 2:30 P.M. Nov. 3, at outdoor cere- 
monies on the school grounds, Bufano 
officially 
little friends, the Heights Elementary 
School pupils, with more than 1,000 
people witnessing the rites. “I give 
you the bear,” the sculptor said in a 
one-sentence presentation speech. 


presented the bear to his | 


| Linda Naves, a sixth-grader, served as | 


mistress of ceremonies and Richard 


still, student body president, 


| duced the governor. Traffic patrol mem- 


bers escorted the governor and other 
guests of honor to their places for the 


| ceremony. 





Billy McKee, the boy who had wished 
aloud for the bear, told the story of 
hew it was given to the school by the 
sculptor. Student Robert Gomez of- 
ficially accepted the gift frem Bufano 
for the pupils. 

Governor Brown told the story of the 
role the California bear had played in 
the history of the state. He lauded the 
pupils for their persistence and efforts 
in obtaining the bear and challenged 
them to become citizens of the world 
and future leaders of their country. 


Pittsburg High School’s band played 


intro- | 


VERSATILE! 


Ceramichreme prepared ceramic colors have 
been especially formulated for classroom use. 
They have been compared to fine tempera in 
their smooth, brushable consistency, mixing 
qualities, and unmatched versatility. This simi- 
larity provides an easy transfer of known art 
methods to the ceramic field. All Ceramichrome 
colors, underglaze and glaze, may be one-fired 
and will intermix to obtain intermediate hues. 
The many features “built in’ to every Cerami- 
chrome product insure successful ceramic pro- 
grams “from Kindergarten to College”. Send 
today for your free copy of the information 
packed booklet “Teach Ceramics The Easy Way”. 


Dept. J-1 School Division 
15215 South Broadway Gardena, Calif. 








(Write in No. 33 on Inquiry Card) 








Low Prices on 
Weaving Supplies 


SAVE money on your supplies and equipment. Before 
you buy, write for our sample card, catalog, and low 
prices on looms, parts, beam counters, cutters, splicers, 
shears, weaving books—all types of materials: rug 
warps, filler, yarn, rags, prin.s, knits, looper clips, 


ete. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 3163, Lima, Ohio 








(Write in No. 34 on Inquiry Ca:d) 








| SUE 
PAPER : 


in 42 brilliant 


COLORS 


Flameproof tissue paper ts 
W rite 
for brochure and swatch 
book. 


usket Dis play 


13.3 west 19th street 
new york Il, new york 


available in 21 colors. 
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the national anthem and the massive 
rear statue, until then covered with 
volumincus sheeting, was unveiled by 
he governor. 


children swarmed around Bufano, the 
ear and the governor. Cameras frem 
he local and neighboring city news- 
vapers clicked pictures of the event, 
ogether with United and Associated 
’ress photographers who covered the 
resentation for newspapers through- 
ut the country. A San Francisco tele- 
ision station sent a cameraman to re- 
ord the occasion for home viewers and 
resented it on its newscast the follow- 
ng night. An area radio station taped 
he ceremonies. 

Vhat started as a simple visit to an 
rtist’s studio boomeranged into the 
est public relations event the school 
listrict had ever known. 

ut the most important part was the 
earning experience fcr the children, 
ielieves Principal John Bryant. Their 
articipation stimulated pupils’ desire 
or knowledge and experience in art. 
‘hey had an art show of their own 
vith Bufano as one of the judges. 





They visited museums to compare forms 
of art work. As their interest in work- 
ing with clay figures grew the school 
purchased a kiln. 

It furthered pupils’ interest in social 
studies, government and communica- 
tions. They learned to participate with 
dignity in a public ceremony. The 
pupils still are busy with “thank you” 
letters and writing reports for their 
school newspaper as an aftermath of 
the event. 


Final polishing of the statue was left 
uncompleted deliberately by Bufano so 
that the children could share in this 
work with him. The sculptor and his 
assistant Arnold Suffin will return to 
Heights School in the near future for 
the final work. 


Although the Bufano statue dedication 
followed National Art Week and pre- 
ceded the presidential election, it sur- 
passed both in interest for the Pittsburg 
school children. Their gratification is 
their share in a permanent gift to their 
city (and the first major art work in a 
public site in their county) by a 
world-famous artists. « 














An 
instructive 
and 
entertaining 
teaching aid 


This idea-filled book explains various simple 
methods of printing using such different 
materials as leaves, onions, spools of thread, 
paper cut-outs, etc. It’s a beautiful, as well 
as practical book, printed in Japan in full 
color, with photographs, step-by-step instruc- 
tions, and original examples of what can 
be done with this imaginative media. 
ONLY $3.95 postpaid 


PRINTING FOR FUN 
by Koshi Ota and others 
Order your copies from 

















IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., Dept. AA3 
219 East 61st St., New York 21, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 
ASK FOR ‘‘STEWARTS’’ 
* Craft-Kilns * Model-Light 

* Clay-Cene * Cera-Clay 


* Plastalena 
Catalog G Free 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC., DEPT. AT 
133 Mulberry St. N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


* Ceraglaze 








(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 








NEW 


create the 

rich 

transparent 

beauty of 

authentic 

leaded 

STAINED 

GLASS 

TEACHERS’ TEST KIT 
ONLY $71.00 


® STAIN GLASS COLORS 


= DEMONSTRATION KIT 


Contains 


® TEACHERS TEST KIT only $1.00 
1924 Euclid * 


AARCH, 1961 


ART 
MEDIA. 






A new transparent stain for use on glass, acetate, metal, foils, 
gem-like color depth you've never before experienced! Available in 19 compatible 
colors that can be blended for infinite shading variety. 


everything needed to create an exquisite 8” x 16” leaded, stain glass 
panel: pliable, self adhesive lead; textured glass; pattern; stains; brushes; etc. 
No glass cutting, soldering, firing or processing required! Bring art history to life 
in front of your students’ eyes! Only $6.95. 12 subjects available! 


Includes stains, lead, glass, adhesive, acetate, 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES! 
IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. SG-58 * 


etc., etc. Imparts 








foils, etc. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 





(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 















OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enamel tiles 
Jewelry kits 


Metal shapes 
Tools & accessories 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, cer- 
amics, and other crafts. Order from one source 
for fast shipment and low price. 

Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 
jewelry items, an outstanding selection of cop- 
per trays, bowls, and free form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 











1 Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. AA ; 
{ 1539 Deerfield Road t 
; Highland Park, Il. ' 
{ Please send your free catalog of enameling 1 
H and craft supplies. - 
{ 
t Name——— — a = H 
‘ 1 
: Address___ ae 
t a } 
(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 
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CERAMICS & COPPER “ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & tools, also Mosaics. — “Activities in 
Ceramics’ by Seeley $1.60 ppd. Designed for 
school use: completely illustrated. Send for free 
catalogs. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 





(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 





GERMAN COLORS 
FOR PAINTING ON a, 
BRILLIANT—PERMANENT—WASHAB 

COMPLETE SET OF 12 COLORS ELUS ry EX- 
TENDERS, REGULAR PRICE 
ACTIVITIES INTRODUCTORY 
INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 

LIMITED TIME OFFER 

NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 

141 GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


$5.60. RTS & 
PRICE 8 60 ppd. 











(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 





FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 






12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 


USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 
LAMP PRODUCTS box 34. ELma, wn. yY. 
AND AT LEADING 

SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 








(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 
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AMACO 


CERAMIC 
METAL ENAMELING 


KILNS—22 UL 


okohal-ta mm lale Mi -tal>leal-tilal> Maslole lik 


WHEELS 
table and floor models 


it-talate 


approved 


electric and kick types 


CLAYS « GLAZES 


ed for perfect pottery 


perfectly match- 


ENAMELS — Jewel-like colors in 80 
and 200 mesh 


Request 


1. Amaco’s ‘61 Ceramic 
with Glaze Color Chart 


Catalog 


2. Information about 


1961 Summer 
CERAMIC WORKSHOPS 


e@ Teachers and occupational ther- 
apists earn undergraduate and 
graduate and 
metal enameling. One and two- 
week concentrated courses 


credits in ceramics 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


NDIANAPOLIS 24 NDIANA 





NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


Professionally 


(continued from page 5) 





known painter and sculptor, and Dr. 
Ralph Beelke, Executive Secretary of 
the National Art Education Association. 


® The New York State Art Teachers 
Association will meet for its 12th an- 
nual convention April 27 through 29, 
1961, in the Corning Glass Center and 
Glass Museum. Conference theme: “The 
Eye of Art —Past, Present and Future.” 
© According to the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor 30 million women will be work- 
1970. 
will 


ing by The number of women 


workers increase by 25 percent 
while the increase in men workers will 
be only 15 percent. By 1970 more than 
a third of the workers in the U. S. will 


be women. 


® The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has granted the University of 
Arizona $100,000 for continued sup- 
port of its Oriental Studies program. 
Students in the College of Liberal Arts 


| may major in Chinese, Japanese or In- 


dian studies, or they may take a gen- 
eral minor in Oriental studies or grad- 


(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Ca.d) 


uate specialization in Oriental subjects. 


® Under the National Defense Educa- 
Act the U. S. Office of Education 
has provided $102,980 for an 18-month 
study of the effect of 
developments on teaching 


tion 


technological 
television. 


teaching machines, learning labora- 
tories and other more conventional 


audio-visual materials. James D. Finn, 
president of the NEA’s department of 
audio-visual instruction will direct the 
study. 


® Robert Moses, president of the 
1964-65 World’s Fair to be held in 
New York, has asked the federal gov- 
ernment to establish a permanent na- 
tional center of science and education 
as part of the exhibit. The idea is to 
make the center a continuing history 
of the nation’s achievements in science 
and that 


immense 


education would 
graphically the 


have made. 


present 
strides we 


® The Florida Educational Television 
seeking 13 additional 
ultra-high frequency channels to add 
to its present five-station network in 


Commission is 


order to encompass the whole state. ® 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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emonstrate CERAMIC ART with 


the Craftemanchip in C 


FILM’SERIES 


films-16mm, sound, color-10 minutes 





PRODUCED BY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Being used successfully with High School & College 


Arts & Crafts Classes, Recreation & Camp Groups, 
Jospital Therapy Activities, Adult Hobby & Home 


Wndustry Groups 


4 
| 


SIMPLE SLAB METHODS 


Demonstrates wedging, fettling and rolling out the piece, 
m@mphasizing correct use of basic tools 


HROW ING 


ollows the shaping of various pieces of pottery on a potter’s 
yhee] 


SIMPLE MOLDS 


Portrays creative moldmaking from pattern to the completed 
mbject using slincasting, drape and press molds 


DECORATION 


Milus:rates use of comb, burlap, clay stamps and other methods 
fo create textured designs prior to final firing 


LAZE APPLICATION 


Sho s four methods of glaze application; dipping, pouring, 


rus.ing and spraying 


STACKING AND FIRING 


Pres nts steps in firing and correct stacking techniques of both 
Bree and glazed pottery in a small kiln 





RENTAL INFORMATION 





ARIZONA— University of Arizona, TUCSON; CALI FORNIA—Uni- 
versity of California, BERKELEY, Association Films, Inc., SAN 
FRANCISCO; COLORADO— University of Colorado, BOULDER, 
Colorado State College, GREENLEY, Pueblo College, PUEBLO; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Paul L. Brand & Son, WASHING- 
TON; FLORIDA—Florida State University, TALLAHASSEE; 
GEORGIA— University of Georgia, ATHENS; [DAHO—Idaho 
State College, POCATELLO; /JLLINOIS—Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, CARBONDALE, University of Illinois, CHAMPAIGN, As- 
sociation Films, Inc., LA GRANGE; INDIANA— Ball State Teachers 
College, MUNCIE, Indiana State Teachers College, TERRE HAUTE; 
IOW A—Iowa State University, AMES, State University of Iowa, 
IOWA CITY; KANSAS—Ft. Hays State College, HAYS, University 
of Kansas, LAWRENCE; MICHIGAN — University of Michigan, 
ANN ARBOR; MINNESOTA— University of Minnesota, MINNE- 
APOLIS; MISSOURI—Southeast Missouri State College, CAPE 
GIRARDEAU; NEBRASKA—State Teachers College, WAYNE; 
NEW HAM PSHIRE— University of New Hampshire, DURHAM; 
NEW JERSE Y—Associated Films, Inc., RIDGEFIELD; NEW 
YORK—N. Y. State College for Teachers, ALBANY, Cornell Uni- 
versity, ITHACA, N. Y. University Film Library, NEW YORK, 
Syracuse University, SYRACUSE; OH/O— Kent State University, 
KENT; OKLAHOMA— University of Oklahoma, NORMAN, Okla- 
homa State University, STILLWATER; OREGON —Oregon State 
College, CORVALLIS; PENNS YLVANIA—State Teachers College, 
INDIANA, Pennsylvania State University, UNIVERSITY PARK; 
SOUTH CAROLINA—University of South Carolina, COLUMBIA; 
TEXAS—University of Texas, AUSTIN, Association Films, Inc., 
DALLAS; UTAH—Brigham Young University, PROVO, University 
of Utah, SALT LAKE CITY; VERMONT — University of Vermont, 
BURLINGTON; WASHINGTON—University of Washington, 
SEATTLE; WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia University Library, 
MORGANTOWN; WISCONSIN— University of Wisconsin, MADI- 
SON; CANADA—Canadian Film Institute, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

eeeeeeeaoeoosoeooeoeoeoeooeaoeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Please send additional information about 
the CRAFTSMANSHIP IN CLAY film series to 


Name 





Organization 





Street No. 





City Zone State 
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(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 
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Torrents of pure color for every conceivable need of the student, educator and artist! And 
whatever medium you choose, Prang’s exclusive Tuned-Palet assures you of exactly matched 
hues. Water Color and Tempera sets with rainbow assortments . . . brilliant sticks of 
world famous Crayonex . . . brilliant chalks and pleasing pastels . . . light resistant, 
washable Prang Textile Colors . . . all these and countless other art products for a 
more colorful today, made by America’s “First friend of Art Education”. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW YORK 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 








